A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
The next considerable action was that of Tourcoing. The
French forces were lying in the neighbourhood of Lille and to
the east of that town, round what was then the small market-
town of Tourcoing. The Duke of York formed a plan whereby
the various forces should converge upon the place from the north
and west, while he himself should advance from the south. With
exact synchrony the heads of the columns ought all to have
appeared from three sides at once and in total numbers far
superior to the enemy, thus catching him in a trap, surrounded.
But there was a complete lack of synchrony. The Duke of
York's own command, coming up from the south, was the onlv
one which kept to the time-table; and when it arrived on the
field it found itself unsupported. It was therefore driven out of
Tourcoing, though with no very great loss, and the discipline
and conduct of the Guards in this retreat were remarkable; but
the pursuit was hard pressed, and the Duke of York himself
barely escaped at the gallop upon his horse.
Far more important to England than these abortive land
actions was the work of the fleet by sea. To understand this we
must know that the whole royal French navy, already somewhat
inferior to the full naval power of Great Britain before the
Revolution, had been morally ruined by that political event.
The two things essential to it as a fighting force were its bo.dy of
officers and its highly trained gunners, who formed a special
corps. Both disappeared early in the Revolutionary turmoil;
the officers, for the most part drawn from the poorer Breton
nobility, accustomed to the sea, were dispersed; and the trained
body of gunners fell to pieces. The French fleet henceforward
would inevitably fall a prey to the English whenever there was
anything like equality of units or weight of material, or even
when the English were somewhat inferior in these.
This was proved in the second summer of the war, 1794,
Howe, in command of a fleet crossing the Atlantic upon the
track leading from America to the harbour of Brest, was looking
out for a convoy bringing wheat which had been bought for the
French forces. In this object he failed, for he did not intercept
the convoy, and the wheat was landed; but incidentally he
brought to action the main French fleet in those waters. In
number of ships he was inferior to the enemy, and still more
inferior in weight of metal, but the French were in such a con-
dition of chaos that their supreme command was in the hands of
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